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EDITOR'S INTBODUCTION 



In Volume 3 I have tried to continue the policy of the first two 
volvies In offering articles which show the spread of continuing 
education activities* 

There are still many people who do not realise the potentltd of 
Adult Education activities and therefore Gordon Gotfard*s article 
Is welcome In highlighting some of the **non*class'* events and 
Initiatives* The outreach type of activity has been given a 
large measure of priority In the past few years to supply basic' 
connnualty needs* In my view It Is just as appropriate to consider 
adult education, in the broad spectrum of community development as 
it is .^n the formal education 'sphere* Australia has many **formaI'* 
adult education agencies but few with a comprehensive prograane 
as shown by the A*E*B* in Tasmania or the Council of Adult Education 
in Victoria* In other States* adult education tends to be synonymous 
with classes* or is a subsidiary aspect of another service* not- 
withstanding the excellent work of the W*£*A* The Tasmanlan A*E*B* 
has* in many ways* been a shining light in Australian adult education 
as a study of the Annual Reports and publications reveal* In usage 
of radio and T*V* we lag behind the Universities of Adelaide ani 
tI*S*W** and we have not entered the field of re-training at a 
professional level* but in other respects* in relation to our smaAl 
population* the choice offered is fairly wide* 

In the future Tasmanians must be careful that this service is not 
stifled by bureaucratic regulations* The "In^' word at the moment 
is "conformity" - my "ln'*'word Is "diversity*** Choice* without 
unnecessary duplication and waste* is a paramount cons liberation in 
a democracy* 

Unesco has recently stated (Special Issue Adult Education June 1976) - 

tkz dlaaitioyuit o^jjcfl- mast meet ihz adwU liza^ne/t in ihz hitmXion 
{jokoAz hz actualty Is, arid nmt kigkly Aedevaitt ^ ku neei6 06 kz 
pe/tczivu tkem, it hu been * and oitm Is - a ^ea^e aduJU 
zduaUlon that It is scatte/ted, ptagmzjUed and an ad hoc HiUa/te"* 
To retain the ad hoc amidst an overall planning concept is a paradox 
few outside adult education comprehend* _ 
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The adult education service depends largely on the work of the 
part-time tutor (ve have no full-tiise tutors although the need Is 
becoming apparent), and therefore ve are pleased to publish two 
articles from tutors; Mrs Stollenwerk has just retired, and Mrs, 
Leyland has been with us for many years. 

The article by the Community Arts Officer, Don Boyce, covers tie 
vexed question of the definition of '*art" coupled with the eve;i 
more difficult definition of "coomunlty arts". Where does one draw 
the line? Despite the difficulties X am convinced ve have to try 
to look outwards to the populace rather than Inwards toward the 
elite, 

I would like to thank the authors of these articles and cc^te that 
any views expressed are those of the contributors and not necessarily 
those of the Adult Education Board of Tasmania or the State Education 
Department, 



Douglas Payne 

Director of Adult Education 
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ADULT EDUCATION - BEYOND THE TRADITIONAL CLASS PROGRAMME 

by 

GORDON COWARD, AssisUnt Director of Adult Educitioii 



**It was an absolutely fantastic experience * there were 30 of us 
on this little island at night time, and the air was filled with 
a million birds " 

So spoke one of the students who attended a summer school on Xhe 
Furneaux Islands* Not every adult education activity can be 
^described in glowing terms, but many are memorable* Just for the 
record, I would like to comment on some of the work that has been 
developed^ beyond the traditional class programme in Tasmania in 
the regions outside Hobart, and make brief mention of the under- 
lying philosophy* 

It is worth coament, I think, because in many respects it is 
different from, and has greater variety than much of the other 
adult education work being done in Australia* There are 16 
professional officers serving this small State of 400,000 in five 
regions; in addition to regional and dis::rict principals, are 
officers in charge ^of special events, the discussion service and 
literacy, information and enrolments, adult migrant education, and 
connnunity arts* Also included in the sixteen are the director, 
assistant director and "che prisons education officer who is respon^ 
slble, rather informally, to the adult education service for his 
educational programme* 

The Division of Adult Education, integrated with the Education 
Departmf=^nt on January, 1, 1976 after leading a separate existence 
for 27 years as a statutory board, has always enjoyed a decentralised 
administration in that most senior officers have served in the 
regions - not clustered together at a head office* Decentralisation 
of decision making has resulted in a heartening lack of uniformity, 
a diversity that has been shaped by the needs of regions in which 
officers are encouraged, and have sufficient independence, to show 
initiative* This concept is, paradoxically, both rather simple - 
from the point of view of the educationist operating in his own 
district - and yet complex when the administrative and educational 
Inventions of a dozen individuals are channelled into the System* 
As there is no one lao^del that works in all communities, diversity 
and flexibility are essential characteristics in adult education, 
but this argument is readily appreciated only by central adminis* 
trators who see their work in terms of people and positive interaction 
rather than regulations and uniform behaviour* 

In some regions more than others the emphasis is on community educat 
ion; one officer sees his main task as one of support and pastoral 
care for the peope who use his centre; another, working from a 
comipunity college, insists that she is failing unless she goes out 
positively to the community - to reach the people that no formal 
programme will attract; on the West coast where a number of mining 
towns are rather isolated from the main areas of population, there 
is a distinctive ethos - recognised, and clearly reflected in a 
small but thriving community centre in Queenstown* 

The range of assistance given to this scattered community by one 
diatrict adulr education officer and a half t±mm ^l^rlcal 



l6 extreoely vide, as deaonstrated by these few examples extracted 
at random from regional reports:- Our Connunlty Development weekend 
crystallised ideas relevant to an International Women's Year grant 
for the W^st Coast* * *partly through our persuasion a driving school 
has been establiahed^ * *ve^arranged details for the Arts Council tour** 
acted as booking agent for the local drama group* ** arranged an 
Industrial Relations seminar with Wilfred Jarvla at Rosebery (attended 
by management from four mining companies and trade union represent- 
atives)* * *ve^ aided the Zeehan Holiday Happening with a Chinese Cookery 
demonstration for mothers* **a valuable liaison with the External 
Studies Department (TAFE) has developed and ve now act as local agents 
for correspondence students *** and later *** have produced a booklet 
of all the external studies courses available in Australia *** 
exploring ways of developing an ongoing interest in local history . 
collecting* ' V, 

Perhaps the most beneficial project^ in terms of local participation 
and the number of people reached^ was the sponsoring of a coimunity 
newspaper* Just over a year ago when the paper was in its infancy, 
Jim Nicholls» district adult education principal, told the ^'.ory 
like this, The idea of getting the newspaper going developed from^ 
conversations between myself» Jo Beams and Karel and Tanya Dorvyter* 
Karel said, "Why isn*t there any bloody local newspaper here in this 
place?"* I was Interested in getting a printing press for adult 
education work and felt there would be enough support for a newspaper 
for the West Coast* We applied for a grant to the Community Arts 
Fund (Australian Council for the Arts) and received $1500 which really 
got things moving * we bought a Multilith 2066, squeezetl it into 
the adult education centre, and were given tremendous help by ^ve 
Bissett from Sydney who gave the good word on plate^aking and 
printing*** 

Now 12 months iater» the fortnightly, non*profit community newspaper 
is well established* Vfhile some people are paid for their wore, 
there are numerous voluntary backroom halpers» and people who :ontrib* 
ute items about their club activities^ social functions, municipal 
affairs and 1»001 happenings on the C^^ast* The Mount Lyell Mining 
Company both contributes a page of news end views, and purchases 
1»000 copies to give to its employees* Renison Ltd* guarantee.? a 
circulation of 200 in Zeehan* Over 1,000 more are distributed 
through agents in Queenstown and five other townships, and 50 are 
sent to former West Coasters as far apart as Gunpowder in Western 
Australia and Nullagine in Queensland* Sometimes tourists, in:rigued 
by the whole operation^ buy a complete s^t of back issues* 

When Jim withdrew from the position of co*ordinator he handed over 
to Tom Hogarth who had been hitch-hiking through the town and **just 
got caught up*** Tom delivers many papers personally - to find out 
>what*s going on and search out stories* 

Because of the covmunity nature of the paper, attention is given 
to aspects of news other than crime unless there is good reason' 
to bring such a report to the attention of readers* Events, to 
be reported have' to be important to the community* The value of 
the community newspaper cannot be readily evaluated but it seems 
obvious that there must be many beneficial side effects * an 
increasing flow of interaction and communication^ a marshalling of 
the resources of the community, opportunities to air problems or 
become involved in activities that were previously less apparent, 
and a positive feeling of community unity* An outsider looking on 
cannot fail to be impressed* 

ERIC Coast district is part of Tasmania s North-West Reg ion » 

• -" ^ ^^r^ which has headquarters in Bumie in a fonier high school a 



sprawling, capacious buildlDg - outmoded as a schocl but marvellous 
as a community centre. Adult education in this hinterland region, 
farthest removed in distance and spirit from the capital, has 
developed an independence and a philosophy which reflects the 
attitude of the shaggy and chaoistic principal ahd is sometimes the 
bane of the bureaucracy; the outcome is a strong programme of 
community group development with emphasis on self*su££iciency* The 
regional principal holds that the adult educationist is charged 
with the duty to ensure that as many people as possible be made 
aware that life can be **the continuing unfolding of unrealised 
potentiality*'* but says that, as society becomes more and more 
controlled, it becomes increasingly difficult for the educator to 
be this sort of enabler* If the Division is a task force group 
(the pepper on a good steak: it doesn^t change the steak, but it 
does change the realisation of the steak eater) with its lack of 
ground rules t its mcbility and accessibility, it is better fitted 
to enable the comnunity to ti^anslate needs and wishes into cultural 
acd educational fact* But, to achieve this, it needs a dedicated, 
innovative staff, lack of bureaucratic interference, control over 
its (relatively minor) finances, autonomy over its activities and 
a maintained ability to keep clear the needs of the comunities 
it serves* 

Perhaps because the Bumie centre is old and comfortable and 
certainly because the staff are warm and welcoming, it is a place 
which is easy to approach for assistance* "institutional" 
assistance leading to self-sufficiency was demonstrated by the 
growth of lapidary in Bumie* Following an expression of interest 
by a few individuals, adult education classes in the subject were 
held in a private home, and three or four weekend schools were 
held at The Grange, the adult education residential college* 
Enthusiasm mounted, a club was started with adult education help 
and space was made available for members to develop quarters; 
the more that members did for themselves at working bees, the more 
help they received from the principal* An excellent c<»tplex of 
workshops has resulted and now this excellent club is conducting five 
or six classes for its own members* 

It would be trite to record many similar examples ^ suffice to say 
that 30 groups are affiliated with and nurtured by this centre, 
and that in addition to harbouring a traditional programme it is 
the focal point for numerous people who do not attend classes and 
do not become part of the Division's statistics* Boom usage gives 
some indication of the community's assesment of the Centre's worth - 
it is not unusual to have every room packed and ItOOO people using 
the building weekly - from Parents Without Partners to the Area 
Development Ccnnmlttee* 

The principal's duties place him in a most influential position * 
in the space of a week or two he may give evidence to th^ Boyal 
Cotmission on Human Helations, work with local drama and craft 
groups to arrange a teenagers* holiday programme, attend the 
meetings of ongoing educational committees (N*W* Tertiary Education, 
Community College Development, and the Bumie Educational Advisory 
Conmittee), arrange an adult students' art exhibition, assist and 
advise a newly formed Unemployment Action Group and attend an in- 
service 'training get-together for tutors* 

The scope of activities beyond the class programme, in neighbouring 
Devonport Region is nothing less than remarkable* During last year 
over 400 people attended 28 weekend schools in this area* Subjects 
ranged from Sheepskin Tanning to Landscape Painting, from Tasmanian 
Native Orchids to a Seminar for Writers* In a fairly typical month 
recently, the principal's contribution to the comnnrAty, if his work 
outside class activities can be so described, includci^ giving the 



main address at a civic function In Latrobe, attending a number 
of educational and cultural meetings some at State Executive 
level, arranging and supervising two weekend schools, organising 
screenings of the 1976 ANZAAS Science films for five high schools 
and colleges and[ two adult groups, making preliminary arrangements 
for an annual conference on behalf of an educational association 
and arranging, cm behali of the Arts Council, an extensive tour 
of schools by the Dos Maravlllas ^ a demanding and time'-consuiiking 
exercise in Tt'self* 

The 'Close relationship be^tween Adult Education ari the Arts Council 
Is an Interesting one and stems from the fact that the principal 
of Devomport Region Is State President of the Arts Council* This 
Is due to a rather unusual set of circumstances* Stripped of detail, 
recent history shows tnat the Arts Council In Tasmania Incurred a 
severe financial^ loss last year* Guided by a broad Interpretation 
"^of his duties In relation to coomuolty education, the Devonport 
principal accepted election as state President of the Arts Council 
and appointment as Its Honorary Administrator and Public Officer* 
Since his election* the Councll^s finances have been put In order, 
there has been establlsned at the Devonport Adult Education Centre 
an office for the Councll^s secretarial assistant and a very 
satisfactory series of activities, on a State*vlde' basis, har been 
mounted* Work of this ilk and extent cannot be squeezed into forty* 
or even sixty hours per week, but absorbing work, such as is found 
in educational and comnunlty pursuits, sometimes grasps one in a 
devastating grip and won^t let go. 

Although the Devonport Centre, like other regional centres, 
accommodates numerous community groups (it has a fine little theatre 
which is an added attraction) , the staff serves the public in a 
style quire different from say, Bumle* Working through local 
established clubs, attending committee meetings, addressing members''^ 
of groups in forthright, inimitable style, acting as co-ordlnator 
or counsellor in matters educational and cultural, the principal 
assists the process in which a positive sense of community is 
developed* The effectiveness of a system which encourages individual 
initiative and an Independent spirit will not, I hope, be quietly 
^controlled^ as uniformity spreads; centralism usually insists that 
rational processes be the basis of declslon*maklng; the result is 
^often that all people are given exactly the same services* But 
under such a system little room is left for flair and imagination or 
administrative creativity and innovation or authority and leader* 
ship. 

factory and market town, Launceston, is centre of the Division's 
Northern region which reaches northwards to the Bass Strait Islands* 
to the east coast, and southwards halfway to Hobart* 

Launceston's two full time officers have reacted to expressed as 
well as less apparent needs in uncomplicated stylet when the city 
was neglected by tertiary institutions, adult education administered 
first year university tutorials; when Commonwealth monies for 
aboriginal adult education were made available for Cape Barren 
Islanders, adult education arranged a wide variety of activities 
for them; when no other agency was able to offer MEAT Scheme 
Secretarial courses officers tried their hand at vocational courses 
and set up a small but highly successful business studies department; 
an imaginative system fAiereby volunteer teachers were supervised 
by experienced educators was developed to combat adult illiteracy; 
stmner schorls of. remarkable interest in the northern region attracted 
people from all over Australia - but more of that later; and one of 
only cvq adult residential colleges in the country has grown of age 



The northern rtglonal principal divides adult education comunlty 
Involvement Into two divisions. The first category Is coinaunlty 
development. Through a formal programme and close links with 
voluntary associations, and newly emerging cooaHmity groups^ 
close links between people are fostered to enable thea to understand 
and define ccntmon problems. Involvement In this area led to 
the development o'f a variety of loosely knit associations and formal 
organisations. Notable examples sre the formation of the Launceston 
Orchestra and the Australian Institute of Advanced Motoring In 
Tasmania as well BSpaxt and craft guilds, clubs for hiking, 
photography, public speaking, gardening and films, and amateur 
dramatic groups, 

* 

The second category Is the Division's role as an administrative 

catalyst which has three subdivisions * 

" * 

(a) Co-ordinate, Support and Plan, With other agencies adult 
education has pioneered a variety of activities* Examples include 
the convening of a meeting on Hobart's Eastern Shore following the 
Tasman Bridge disaster which Isolated a substantial section of the 
population from^the facilities of Bobart city. The nuietlng brought 
together a wide ra»s^ of organisations and almost 200 Interested 
persons to discuss the emergency and the^ provision of recreation 
and cultural services. In the north with the assistance of an 
advisory cofomlttee and local historians*, the Division ^ronsored 
public Jectures and published an authoritative iocal History of 
Launceston, Australians third oldest city, 

(b) Administrator of Last Resort** A flexible structure has enabled 
the Division to provide assistance when other agencies have been 
unable to meet the demand, or where no appropriate agency existed* 
Two suburban pottery groups tried to go It alonti^but couldn't quite 
make It until we gave financial and moral support. In tfumle, adult 
education provided funds to publish "Poetry North West 1975", a 
volume of 40 poems selected by Gwen Harvood and Professor James 
HcAuley from 250 poems displayed at a special exhibition, 

(c) Educational Counselling* A long history of contact with 
communities at grass-roots level has given each Centre the role 
of referral agency within the wider post-secondary, area. Regional 
offices In particular provide an exhaustive range of Information* 

The Grange, built by famous convict architect James Blackburn in 
1847 for Dr* William Valentine, Is a picturesque Gothic-design 
country house* It has been leased from the National Trust by 
adult education since 1964; ^s a residential college. It Is 
marvellous ano holds a conspicuous place in the Tasmanlan educational 
and cultural scene* 

Day to day administration of The Gr^ 3e Is in the hands of the 
Korthem staff, but most other officers accept responsibility for 
at least two weekend schools. As subjects are selected on the basis 
of each offlcer*s experience, preference and intuition, the variety 
Is enormous* Some that come to mind are Pubs of the Midlands, 
Relating to Others, Gourmet Cooking, A Weekend with Bruce Petty* 
Alternative Futures, Magic and the Occult, Irrigation for Farmers, 
Group Counselling In Institutions, Classical Guitar ~ and numerouo 
art weekends* 

* 

The first residential school held there - a suoB&er school on Historic 
Buildings In Tasmania In the Tasmanlan Midlands was noted for Its 
great good humour* Thirty students arrived ^ strangers* At. one of 
the first homes visited they, were greeted by the owner who served 
drinks on their arrival with the flair of a generous country host* 
His liberal hospitality applied before lunch to thirty espty stomachs 



WAS Just the thawing out process needed to shake out any tmnecessary 
inhibitions; a bu5 load of firm friends floated off to the next 
historic building. 

Artists who attended the first Painting Sumer School led by John 
Olsen talk not ooly about the excellence of the tuition but also 
of John^s culinary dexterity! Suffice to say» our painting schools 
are alvays popular. 

Residential study has peculiar virtues * people live togetiier» ^ 
eat together^ discuss and aTgue» share bedrooas and in so many 
ways educate each other. By nov» some thousands of adult students 
have enjoyed weekends or siMner schools at The Grange; to manyt 
the seetlng with fwo dozen others* all sharing mutual Interest^ 
freed fron the all*too*familiar routines^ has beoi a heady experience. 

Although little space is availablet something more should be said 
about the sunser schools that have been held in the hinterland 
regions* The opening remarks In this paper referred to a, scene on ^ 
Big Dog Island visited by a summer school party stuifylng the history » 
flora and fauna of the scenic FUmeaux Islands in Bass Strait - one 
of the most interesting places in Australia* The islands are a 
rugged remnant of the ancient landbridge which Joined Tasmania and 
the Australian continent an<i has retained animals and plants which 
have developed some unique varieties during their long isolation* 
They have become a home for migratory birds like the Short Tailed 
Shearwater (mutton bird) and the once threatened Cape Barren Goose, 

As it takes little imaginati^on to understand hoi#»ln such an enviroo* 
ment» a sunner school with all its potential for Joyous discovery and 
healthy hoitan relationships » could hardly fail to prosper^ I shall 
not j^xtend cooaent except to say that camping out as a group on 
a small island to pursue over the dunes and catch and inspect over 
l»000 ni>nplussed but fiercesooe mutton birds ( #o assist C*S*I*R*0* 
research)in the middle of the ni^t is^ a memory tc be treasured* 

Similar sumer schools were also rich in adventure *^ an archaeology 
camp on Flinders Island was launched to excavate a section of 
Wybalenna settlement^ home of the last 200 Tasmaoian aborigines* 
An activity which started as a relaxed ten day school became a 
frensied and serious archaeological dig» with professor and housewife^ 
maiden aunt and radical student rising at six and working like 
slaves until» refreshed by a sherry and a good meal th$y could engage 
in evening pursuits. 

The involvement felt by participants is ^ very important ingredient 
of a summer school. It showed through very strongly in Mines » Old 
Bottles and History » held on the North West and West coasts; a pot 
pourri of exploration and 'adventure^ fossicking around old dumpst 
meeting local old*timers,i mirthful and serious exchanges » sensitive 
leadership and a good measure of self help* 

The dewlopment of adult education in the regions with its fair 
measure of autonomy and its attempts to meet coiwunity wants gives 
the lie to the notion that government bodies are necessarily 
inflexible ^d limited in concept* 5^ it is clear that many people- 
even educationalists * regard continuing education merel>' as a social 
therapy for the problem of leisure" * an outlook which implies a 
narrow^ defeatist conception of the possibilities of the individual. 
The principal hindrances to the development of a viable system of 
adult educat^.on are scepticism towards it and a lack of understanding 
at various levels of its objects and how they may be best achieved 
with relevance to particular situations. 

For various reasons - administrative realignments^ Federal Government 
interest in **Further Education's and a greater awareness that 
A4m^A^m*tM»mA mmtmm In th^ Community arm not tiel l served bv 



craditional methods a cross roads ha4 been reached* If edulc 
educacion is co have any chance of caking on vorchvhile dlneasions 
in Che coomunicy ics efjsencial features * flexiblllcy an4 auConomy 
over its accivlcies * should be ackno^rled^ed^ encouraged and 
procecced* If policies are shaped for educaclonal reasons and Co 
ineec che needs of people, chere is a fair chaacc thac adulc educacion 
c^il adapc quickly in cimes of rapid change and align more accurately^ 
practice with philosophy* 

i ' — : ^ 
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FORBflNG A NEW GROUP IN THE COMMUNITY 
by 

FRANK PERRY, Prison Education Officer 



In early 1975 a survey of opinion about future community facilities 
was taken among the residents of Hount Nelson, a suburb of Hcbart* 
This survey was collated by Geography students of the Hcbart 
\ Matriculation College and sponsored by the Kouat Nelson Progress 
Association because there exists within the area a sixteen acre 
site set aside by the Hobart City Council for cofmmmlty facilities* 
The Association felt that the developing community should now start 
considering some plsn* 

Residents were asked their views about a number of possible activ- 
ities* Included In these was the possibility of forming a group to 
prepare early for retirement* This idea had been brought forward 
by Mrs* Jean Buckley, a social worker and local resident* As there 
was some response to the idea the Association arranged for an initial 
meeting, which was addressed by Dr* Athol Comey, an authority on 
the subject* It was a bleak„Sunday afternoon when the dozen or so 
people met in the T*C*A*E* reception area* 

The address by Dr* Comey convinced the group that to form an 
association to plan retirement was not only a worthwhile project 
but an essential addition to the social life of the area* 

A nuttber of short courses had been offered in one or two industrial 
concerns immediately prior to retirement and Adult Education had 
offered several courses including a Grange weekend school* However, 
a crash course or a weekend, although a good start is not enough to 
develop a way of life* The initiators of this move were convinced 
that a long term, continuing programme was needed* 

After consideration of the activities of similar groups established 
in Victoria it was concluded that a much larger area than Mount 
Nelson should be canvassed* To this end a steering committee was 
formed and later met a number of times* It organised a public 
meeting held in November 1975 under the chairmanship of the then 
Lord Mayor of Hobart in the auditorium of the Teachers* Federation 
building* Wide publicity was given to the meeting and a solicitor, 
Mr* Peter Walker, addressed the meeting on ^'Arranging Personal Finances 
Before Retirement" - a great help to anyone at any stage of life! 

The meeting was very successful, attracting over thirty people, who 
became quite convinced of the value of an association* A larger 
steering committee was appointed to prepare a constitution and then 
call a further meeting* 

The first assembly of the Early Planning for Retirement (Hcbart) was 
held in the Southern Teachers* Centre In May, 1976* At this meeting 
officers were appointed and the carefully amended constitution was 
adopted* At the time of writing this article there are sixty members* 

Wtiy have such an association?-- 

O ^ It is recognised by authorities in a number of areas that the person 
ERJC who starts planning for retirement whilst in his forties and fifties 
will llv* long enough to enjoy a full and fruitful period of life 



when that time arrives* 



Health must be^^looked at carefully whilst in this age bracket as 
the body is still able to respond to treatment if needed* 

Finances must be thought of and planned well ahead* 

As our expected life span increases and as retiring ages are 
lowered) as they must be to allow more room for the younger people 
In the work force of an automated age^ the nunber of retired people 
will grow considerably* The person who enters retirement with plans 
for a busy and active future will have Just that, whereas the person 
who Just stops work and^sits back may not survive the first year* 

Many coi^les Just sit back and become Darby and Joan when the 
children have grown upt yet may hardly be fifty years of age* An 
association must provide activities for such people to form new 
friendships and sample new activities* It is never too late to start 
painting or playing an instrument but the earlier we start the more 
competent we become and the more satisfaction we get* It is interest- 
ing to note that the people who have Initiated and led the formation 
of this association already have wide interests but feel they must 
share this outlook with others* 

The Association now meets monthly and interest groups are starting 
to' form to operate fairly independently under the umbrella of the 
parent body* Careful guidelines are being laid down for this as a 
group could develop across the principles of the parent body* Not 
only are activities being developed within the Association but members 
inform each other of specialised groups in the community which they 
may Join also* These naturally include Adult Education activities* 
The first social event will take place in October although each 
meeting is a small social event on its own after the main business* 

Whole Association activities so far are: 

June - "Are You Too Old to Start" a talk by Max Angus* 

July - Group discussions on future activities* 

August - "Arranging Your Finances*' by Peter Walker* 

September - "Health Insurance" a panel of experts and agents* 

October - "Campervan for Two" a panel of experienced members* 

Plans are developing for a group to make a tour of Europe in 1977, 
and for a group of campervans to visit out of the way places in 
Tasmania, led by a local artist* 

It is interesting to note that many of the members are looking to 
widen their social circle through the Association* 

The first newsletter was issued in August and it is planned to 
issue one every two or three months as material la available* 

The leaders of this Association are convinced that the group has 
much to offer the coimualty* Their only concern is to maintain the 
impetus and widen the area of membership* To date most members are 
professional workers or public servants and it is of some concern 
that a wider area of the community has not yet been reached* However^ 
an active programme and a membership of sixty, only eight months^ 
after the initial public meeting is encouraging* 

The publication of this article tnay lead to similar groups bein^ 
formed in other parts of Tasmania* 

Hote Mr* Perry was one of the initiators of this project* 
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THE CRISIS ON HUMAN ENVIRONMENT IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 
by 

DOUGLAS PAYNE, Director of Adult Eduettion 



A new attitude to work and leisure will force us to reconsider the 
function of education* It is surely one of the crises of our time 
that for many people the work situation has become so boring that it Is 
something to escape from as soon as possible to a slice of life which 
is then imagined to be available for pleasure* Fortunately, tnanage- 
ment, with Sweden as pace*setters, is now realising that better 
results are achieved when workers are encouraged to take a more active 
part in the total enterprise and Governments are realising that what 
people do in out-of^^work time is of concern to society* Education 
should no longer be seen as preparing a person for his station in 
life but as an attempt to Increase opportunity for self^eicpression 
and happiness * 

Few of us would go so far as Illich in Deschooling Society (1) when 
he calls Schqol the tfew World Religion, yet perhaps we do place 
too much emphasis on the traditional school of children and youth 
rather than seeing education as coming In appropriate age brackets 
throughout life - centres of continuing education* The present school 
should provide the foundation for succeeding segments and give 
realit/ to the concept of life-long learning* This is a point mde 
rather forcibly in the A*£*B* Annual Beport, 1975 when I suggi>sted 
that compulsory education should be introduced for the 18-20 age 
group and a voluntary opportunity for all, say, in the 30*s* tThis 
does not imply that some people would not continue to higher education 
as at present or that other age groups will be denied opportunity* 
What it does mean is the recognition that some form of re-orientation 
education is vital for the young adult after a preliminary basic 
education* The majority would then have a pattern of 5 to 14 years 
basic education, strong emphasis on literacy and maths, 14 - 16 
preliminary trade/vocational training, 16-18 work experience and 
18-20 further education including liberal studies* Eicpensive but not 
impossible - if the present rate of change continues it might become 
a necessity* To talk of the '^majority*' suggests an elite with 
another path but doesn*t that happen already? 

Despite valiant wo^rk in many nations we are only now preparing for 
the great problem of how to educate everyboify - millions have been 
left out of the process up to now and millions of others only given 
a second rate education* Even in developed countries it is often 
children in the poorer areas who receive the poorer education** 
Teachers, often subconsciously, expect less from these children and, 
as recent research shows, one of the biggest factors in education 
is the attitude of the teacher* The eicpected poor standard self** 
perpetuates itself; whereas it must be wrong to assume that in every 
case poor environment means any less basic innate intelligence* 
Obviously progress must be made^ on several fronts at once and Eric 
Midwinter in his account of the priority education project in 
Liverpool (2) states "Faced with the fact of social deprivation, 
one would hardly escape the view that equality of opportunity was, 
without equality of conditions, a sham"* He estimates that at the 
present rate of development it would take 50-100 yea'rs to get 
complete urban regeneration* 

My own philosophy would afirec with Tof f ler in Future Shock C 3) when 



he states that Technocrats suffer from ecao-^thlnk, the dangerous 
belief that non*economlc problems can be solved with economic 
remedies. On the other hand to claim for education the sole means 
of progress would be equally foolish* the very ddea of progress 
might be questioned but as Pollard states in The Idea of Progress (4) 
''Progress, like history itself, is not just an object of study, it 
is also a challenge for those who are in the vein of humanity, 
groping forward into the dark, the belief ehat they are moving in 
an upward direction is also a necessity* Today, the only possible 
alternative to the belief in progress would be total despair'^ 
It is this fundamental feeling that we are making life better and 
happier which inspires workers in adult education throughout the 
world* Tof fler in Future Shock warns that we must not assume that 
man^s potentials for re**education are unlimited yet for the vast 
majority of the world we have not got beyond the basic education stage* 

THE PRDBIEM OF LITERACy To give you some ideas of the problems - 
in 1970 it was estimated that 783 million were illiterate * roughly 
34% of the world population* Literacy Discussion (5) stated that 45Z 
of children in Asia, 50% in Arab States, 60% in Africa do not attend 
primary schools and therefore unlikely to be getting any basic 
education* In all countries there must be millions more who are 
functionally illiterate, i*e. cannot fill In an income tax form or 
read a hire purchase agreement form .or read more than the headlines 
of the papular press* Recent research in U*K* and U*S*A* show that 
problems of partial litera<7 to be much greater than at firat thought * 
in u*&* an illiterate is defined no better than the average seven 
year old and a semi-literate as one with a reading age of nine* 
Functional illiteracy could be as high as 50% in some areas of the 
U*S*A* and we know that several thousand^^ople are attending classes 
for illiteracy in the U*&* There is a national adult Literacy 
campaign aided by special B*B*C* programmes* 

To put the question of literacy in a vide perspective I would like to 
give some examples from projects to alleviate the crises of human 
environment through Education in Kenya and Ecuador* Ih Ecuador the 
objectives for the 5 year functional literacy project included 
relating the project towards work and production, to activate adults 
participation in the socio-economic life of the country and pay special 
attention to young parents who were forming their families, to 
developing crafts and to instruct in agriculture and basic homecrafts* 
The idea that you can teach literacy without taking into account 
economic and social factors has disappeared* Ecuador has a population 
of 4^ million and now devotes 25% of its national budget to education 
with free education between. 6 and 12 years of age* Kenya sees its 
development through adult , education expanding resources in land, 
capital ana labour,, with programmes for rural development to facilitate 
increased farm production, marketing and use of land resources, 
civic education to heighten political awareness and health education - 
nutrition, disease, sanitation and family health* It was estimated 
that about 20% of the poptibation were being covered by the health 
education programme* Literacy training is given top priority 
related to these programmes the literacy process is related to life* 
Literacy training is defined by UNESCO as ^promoting man^s adjustment 
to change so that he becomes both the agent and the object of 
development"* This is a far cry from school-room reading and 
writing c],asses* 

WOMEN IH CONTINUING EDUCATION Much of Indians family life planning 
problem was realised to be largely a literacy problem and it is well 
to remeiDber that the last census in India in 1971 showed only 34*49% 
of mean and 18*482 of women to be literate* In most countries the 
figures of women compare unfavourably with men* It is worth noting 
that the number of women In hijfher education is still less than men 
and that the proportion of girl Oiiversity students to male is still 



roughly what it was in the 1920*s yet women constitute 42% of the 
US labour force and in Australia 382* Taking world illiteracy 
figures it is estimated 40!C of women and 2SX of men are illiterate* 
As stated by Betty Friedan in her excellent book The Feminine Mystique 
(6) '*The concept of continuing education is alrerady a Reality for men 
in many fields* Why not for women* Not education for careers instead 
of motherhood, not education to make them ^better wives wd mothers\ 
but an education they will use as full onembers of society^^ 

It will be a long time before there is anything like approacfi of 
equalipy of opportunity for education by both men and women in all 
countries and therefore this represents a crises to one section of 
the >unity* 

THE aAVES' AND *HAVE-NOTS* It is natural that emerging nations 
should see education related to economic progress as millions of 
poor, hmgry and illiterate people must stifle development* Yet, 
in the so-^called developed nations one of the crises is the develop- 
ment of two cultures — those who have education and power, and want 
more, and those whose leisure is the mercy of commercial interests 
and whose poverty i^ increasing* The gulf between rich and poor 
is beginning to widen again although it is not two cultures of wealth 
in monetary terms but rather of intellect and range of es^ression - 
whole sections of population are likely to be cut off fr<Mii a large 
slice of cultural heritage unless active steps are taken to foster 
the concept of life-long learning* At a time when we have increasing 
wealth ond knowledge there is a real danger of the world dividing into 
superior and inferior groups * the *have* and *have^nots* and as stated 
in Learning to Be (7) published by UNESCO - vast areas of the earth 
constitute the geography of ignorance* We may not wish to deschool 
society but it is obvious that education is facing a critical challenge 
a challenge brought about by our knowledge of how to alter the envir- 
onment - we are at a new stage of evolution which presents\a crisis* 

THE EDUCATIVE ENVIRONMENT Not only do we have a dichotomy between 
people but we are faced with the need for achieving harmony with 
nature* The earth had oie billion people in 1870 and three billion 
in 1960 to educate, nuture and provide a reasonable social environment* 
We know that only a small proportion of the population achieve a 
balanced existence* International co-operation for education is now 
essential with more dissemination of information and adult education 
can play a major role in preparing people to adapt to change as well 
as providing the rudimentary levels of education and more advanced 
intellectual education* Education is becoming a function of society 
not just schools but of each individual citizen and it has been stated^ 
that we must make our entire envirodment educative - the term 'ecology 
of learning' has be^ used and this seems to me to be essential 
we are going to cope with the crises of materials and energies* 
Whilst many nations pay lip service to the need for education of 
adults few supply the resources really necessary - Norway is an 
exception for with a population of about 4 million has 450 full-time 
organisers and teachers in adult education; Australia has approximately 
13 million with not more than ISO people engaged In adult education, 
but few nations equal Sweden^s expenditure of 10!C of their education 
budget on adult education* Adult Education in Australia and other 
developed nations can offer facilities for leisure-time pursuits 
but for many nations adult education is concerned with basic problems 
of survival, and without doubt the adult education agencies of the 
developed countries will also have to return to fundamental problems* 

A QUESTION OF PRIORITIES To alleviate one aspect of the present crises 
we must relate illiteracy to the wider context of poverty, unemployment 
and action by agencies concerned with agriculture, health and conmunity 
pp IP development, and fostering of the concept of life- long education which 
££yjS^ cannot reside in the school system alone but must involve industry, 

commerce, and the mass iDedia with stron^jl^flclal support* - - 



This chapter has concentrated on the aspect of education related 
to the uaderprlvlllged but ciany would see an equal crisis in 
attitudes to University Education* Education is one facet of the 
crisis of the environment and one which we ^o are living in' a more 
fortunate area cannot afford to be complacent* We can try to ensure 
universal basic education systems that enable sufficient attention 
to be given to the fundamental problems of our survival* 

To put it bluntly eventually it will be useless for any nation to spend 
20% or more of its national budget on education if we cannot control 
the emission of toxic substances in the atmosphere and pollution of 
the seas* In the so called developed nations we must think beyond 
education as a means of earning more money or passing exams to a 
means of gaining a greater understanding of the world and its peoples - 
econontic motivations will not be sufficient to solve the crisis in 
the hunan environment - education in both human understanding and the 
natural environment should be the primary alms* 

One thing Is absolutely certain, governments all over the world will 
have to give greater priority to the education of its adults, for 
leisure, vocation, re-training, and for retirement, otherwise the 
crisis of the environment will get beyond control. 

Since writing the above I have read Lengrand*s Introduction to Life^ 
Long Education (8) which explains far better than 1 could express 
the pitfalls to the acceptance of lifelong education and the reasons 
f^r its necessity* As he stated: For this human being of whom 
we are speaking is not what he is for one day or one stoment, but 
during the whole of his existence* He is what he does and what he 
becomes at every moment of his life, at every stage of his develop* 
ment,with .all his achievemen^c;, failings and successes judged, 
superseded and assimilated* for him, the truth is not a given fact 
but has to be conquered* As we can see from so many examples of 
the work of artists, it is the end of the road and not at the beginning, 
after passing through many different stages, that a man really 
comes into his own, provided that at the start he has not been cut 
off from the sources of creativity"* 
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CRAFTS AND ADULT LEARNING 



by 

RTFALEYLAND 
<Ptrt*time Tutor, Burnie) 



The modem society demands that people earn a living* The majority 
of jobs are neither physically nor mentally exhausting, with the result 
that once people have provided for their natural survival, generall^r 
In a dull repetitive Job, they have a conscious desire to utilise 
some possible talent to produce an object which will tax and please 
their Imagination* This does not mean that they wish to attend a 
fulX'-time course in say Metallurgy, or serve a long apprenticeship 
in Carpentry, nor do they wish to understand the total theory b^ind 
their chosen subject, and certainly they do not wish to be examined 
on their knowledge* Rather, they have the desire to produce for 
themselves an enamelled pendant or a crocheted garment* I think 
Adult Education Centres not only supply this need but are vitally 
important in the community* Kot only do they furnish the opportunity 
for such activity but people of all walks of life do mix together* 
This is an important mental stimulus* I have heard once the remark 
made that ve are like Sesame Street for the adults* Surely Sesame 
Street is preferable to having doctors surgeries full of people who 
are going there to talk to other people in the waiting room while 
waiting for the doctor to prescribe a nerve tonic to be able to cope 
with boredom* We may tutor in a relaxed and pleasant atmosphere 
but we are fortunate to be tutoring people who really desire to 
learn* 

1 tutor Craft* 

What is Craft? According to the dictionary an acquired skill which 
permits the making of objects out of different media* e*g*, wood, 
metal, wool etc* Put the word handy before it and straight away 
people group you together as an afternoon tea party entertainment* 
Now the word Art has a totally different ring* much more sophisticated* 
People will go to the Art classes more readily than to Craft classes* 
They feel If they paint or make pottery they can claim the title of 
being an artist* This of course is ridiculous* Art is also a skill 
for it takes a, long time to learn the technique or using your media* 
namely paint and clay, to become a creative artist with It* 

So it is with Craft, the technique Is first and most important* Master 
this then we can become Just as creative with wool* metal, silk etc* 
as the painter or potter* In the very old days it took a long time to 
become a weaver or embroiderer and the guilds in those days were very 
strict* You may like to believe that all the Crafts of today are new, 
but this is not so* All our Crafts are ages and ages old* Craft Is 
a funny creature, 11 times are affluent everyone is interested* not 
only the people who do it for a living, but everyone* young and old* 
If times are economically bad, or we are at war* Craft disappears 
from the scene during that time* It returns when times are better, 
it maybe another shape or form* but with one thing unchanged* the 
technique* Now this technique is very important, not only to create 
things but to be able to preserve those treasures which have been crafted 
years ago* Another thing* Craft techniques are simple* for being as 
old as the world itself* They are started off in a simple fashion* 
^ All of them can now be done by machine but the result is never the 
FRir^ same* In addition* Crafts done by hanil are ^a source of relaxation 
SSfei^ and great personal satisfaction* Again* Craft permits anyone who has 



learned the technique, but has not an artistic ability^ to produce 
a practical article^ e*g*, woodwork a cupboard^'weaving wearable 
material^ crocheting a jacket etc* That is why it is an important 
Subject for the young to learn and for the old to hand down* As 
the City dweller looks for a haven in the Country, so we all 
should look upon Craft as that haven* Myself, I feel yery%ja!t>py 
and satisfied with it, rather as I have the Adult Education Centre 
as my 'palace in that haven* 
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25 YEARS WITH THE ADULT EDUCATION BOARD 

by 

WILMA STOtLENWERK 
(RetiKd Piit^tinie Tutor, Hobart) 



The war separated me for more than nine years from my htisband, 
and then at last he could join us, loeeting his daughter for the 
first time on the ship in Melbourne* He worked in fiutler*s Gorge 
selling so we had to live there in a very primitive hut sitting 
on boxes, cooking on open fires, always snow and rain* His 
friends had all the fireplaces going and a huge dinner was 
cooking on a modem ^lectric stove* From the first day we had 
to accept invitations frota a ^t of families and we had our fun 
for we could not speak more than a few words of English* 

Then shortly after a Mr* Thorp of the Adult Education Board 
caoie visiting Sutler's Gorge* A meeting brought the ladies 
together and Mr* Thorp explained to them haw they should do 
some profitable work like music appreciation, pottery and dress- 
making* Because I did not feel I would understand what Mr* 
Thorp was talking about, I did not attend thia meeting* But to 
my surprise they asked nte later to become their tutor in dress- 
making* I accepted with doubt and nervousness in my heart and 
so began for me a busy time for years ahead* 

The H*E*C* provided us with a house where we could meet weekly 
for our dressmaking classes* Soon we found out we needed a 
sewing machine* The money for It we made selling raffle tickets 
and cake stalls* The same machine is still in use in the Hobart 
Weld_Street dressmaking class, more than a quarter of a century 
after* When Butler *s Gorge Dam was built, I had to follow my 
husband to Hobart* Here Mr* Thorp approached me again to become 
a tutor for dressmaking classes around Hobart established by the 
Adult Education Board* I started classes In Taroona", Lindisfame, 
and Sorell* These were easy to reach by public buses* 

The popularity and the recognised usefulness of the adult education 
classes was growing with every year* Especially groups. of country 
areas asked the Board for education Xessons and practical working 
classes for their districts* I obtained my driving licence and 
for my first trip I drove myself to 6retna*s Parish Hall* 

As a dressmaking tutor I conducted classes in Kempton, Brighton, 
Glenora, Broadoiarsh, Rokeby, Cambridge, Margate, Hobart* Hot only 
the number of classes of my section of teaching was growing but 
so were all the many other sections the A*E*B* provided* 



Teaching for 25 years till 1975 with che A*E*B* I madA many friends 
and I never regretted the troubles it brought but enjoyed the many 
incidents which occurred* Many people in Tasmania benefited by 
the various lessons the A*E*B* provided snA do so in the years ahead* 
Lessons of all kinds; weekend seminars, practical works, art and 
music, all this and more are waiting for everybody* He has only to 
provide his own time for his special interest and at a minimal 
O contribution* 

ERIC 

The A*E*B* has expert tutors for all its special classes* a-i 



Editor* 8 Mote 

I wonder how many tutors in 1976 would be willing to run 
raffles and cake stalls to obtain money for equipm^t? 
Nevertheless we are still fortunate in having many tutors who 
regard us as a ^movement* and not just a Govemoent body* 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN THE ARTS 
by 

DON BOYCE, Commuitity Arts Officer 



Words are our first means of comniunication, so consequently 
one could imagine that what we say is clearly understood, with 
no misinterpretations* Yet one of the beautiful aspects of 
our highly expressive and poetic language is its subtlety of 
meaning* However, there are occasions it would be nice 

to call a spade a spsde* 

Take the words ^comnunity arts* as an example* They are two 
words in frequent use today* When I use them I discover a 
number of reactions* People will say such things as **0h yes^, 
raise an eyebrow, ^nd nod their head with an expression of 
knowing, or simply look, with a blank expression* Personally, 
I often wonder what people inean when they use the word 
'community', eapecially when It is used in association with 
other words such as theatre, involvement, participation, arts 
and so on* Similarly I question the other words, and of course 
that word * arts'* 



When one asks the obvious qcestion to those using the words, 
the replies are so beautifully worded with what appears to be 
sound philosophical an^^ sociological argument; indeed, ahould 
one ask such questions t^en it appears that the answers are so 
obvious* The point I stress here is that the answers are quite 
often, if not always, different* For even those who utter the 
same words seem to come It^to conflict with each other regarding 
their individual interpretations* This, of courae, makes for 
some interesting discussions, and quite often adds some fire to 
an occasion that might otherwise have been a bore* 

To sum up these opening comments, I am not taking the line of a 
cynic, but simply pointing out, and re-atating what must be the 
obvious, that there is no simple interpretation of community 
arts held by all* Further, the reason for this paper not being 
called community arts Is based on the proposition that community 
arts, as tangible entitle?, do not exist* My reason for taking 
this particular starting line is to point out some of the fog 
that seems to prevail in this area and, I trust, enable me to 
reach some conclusions in respect to the role or function of 
what is called community arts* 



ERIC 



If we begin by taking the ineaning of community arta literally, 
then this implies that there are particular activities, called 
arts, that are created by or belong to the community* It 
conjures up the idea of the community, in some way, deciding 
what the arts are and what directions or changes will occur to 
them* This also assumes that some change will take place, or 
is in fact desirable* Strangely enough these implications are 
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rather'new, since the arts as we know them, have never been 
in the hands of the connunity, I can add an aside here, and 
say that neither has science nor philosophy been in the hands 
of the community. It might also be of value to reiaentber that 
there is sufficient evidence in our history books to suggest 
that, if left to the community, there would be very little 
change or development in the arts. In fact one might even 
question whether there would be any arts at all. This last 
remark may seem rather ludicrous when considering all the 
films, theatre, literature and art eidiibitions available to 
us today. And I doubt whether we can see any foreseeable 
change, at least not in the immediate future, regarding the 
production of the arts, other than a greater volume. However, 
this does not necessarily imply that the community will b^ 
any more involved! 

Now if we consider the words community and arts separately, 
with the knowledge that a dictionary meaning does exist, and 
with particular emphasis to the word arts, then we will soon 
discover that these loeanings are quite insufficient ^or 
involved discussion. Surveys have been conducted^ asking the 
person in the street what thc^y know by the words arts and art, 
and the answers given are rather enlightening. The words arts 
and art ^re used so often, with such a variety of meanings and 
in such a wide range of contexts, that it is often confusing 
as to which context is being used in which context, I am quite 
aware that some will say *does it matter?'^ yet it seems rather 
ridiculous when politicians, academics^ educators and 
administrators have conflicting, or no views regarding the role 
and function of the arts within or without the community. 

Taking a hypothetical situation, let us assume that we all agree 
as to what the various art forms are, under the title of arts. 
These would probably Include the visual and performing activities 
such as painting, sculpture, poetry, literature, music, singing, 
theatre, dance, film, photography, and craft. Then for each 
art form there are four basic viewpoints to be considered, 
namely that of the practitioner, the educator^ the administrator 
or promoter, and the audience or cons^imer, Although it is 
in^ortant to realise the existence of these four viewpoints, 
ideally they should not be' held in isolation, for each is 
largely dependent on the other. Unfortunately there is a 
tendency for these to separate, and In doing so the communic- 
ations and understanding become limited. So althoygh I began 
with a hypothetical situation assuming one aspect of agreement ^ 
it does not take long to discover that confusion prevails In the 
world of the arts. Confusion not only in identifying and 
agreeing that there are different viewpoints to be considered, 
but also with the many philosophies within each of these areas. 
There are some fundamental observations that can be made within 
these areas that could be the key to tfoitte o5 the rronfusions,* ^ - — 
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Takin^ the practitioners of the arts first, these can be 
divided into various groupings such as child and adult* or 
amateur and professional* Whatever ve call the divisions, 
which is quite unimportant to this paper, it is nevertheless 
rather easy to identify the practitioner; e^ren though it can 
be said that we are all practitioners in one art form or 
another, at some time during our life* The important thing 
here, is Co realise that there are a wide range of levels 
that should be acknowledged* Levels of achievement, of 
excellence, of understanding* Agreeing that such levels 
exist, and being able to identify them would resolve much 
argument * 

Both within the educators of the arts, and the spectators 
of arts education, there are many interpretations regarding 
the educational role or function* The uninformed see the 
production of artifacts, and the performance by children and 
young adults as the role of the arts, which is based on a 
conformity to adult concepts* 

"What did you do in art today?" 
"We learned to draw a tree"* 

To many of the uninformed, arts are *time filling activities* 
or non-vocational or non-profit motivated* They often forgec 
that this line of argument can be applied to most other 
subjects within schools* To the educators who have studied 
the role of the arts in education, or have experience within 
the arts, it is a different philosophy based on the concept 
of education through, the arts;. The arts process or experience 
is seen as an aid to the development of emotional and 
perceptual awareness, aiding the growth and development of 
tt\e individual* 

The levels of achievement and some educational concepts some- 
times combine in the adult world under the heading of mental 
health and leisure, to an extent which some artists consider 
detrimental to their profession* I refer here to the arts as 
being great for personal development, *for understanding oneself 
and for leisure time activities* One might wonder how Bach, 
Beethoven, Brando, Blake and Brecht would have reacted if their 
work were listed as a hobby, or if it were referred to as 
therapy, and the question were asked of them "do you understand 
yourselves any better as a result of your work?" These comnents 
are neither meant to damn nor oppose such concepts, but simply 
to point out more of the various concepts and functions 
attributed to the arts* As an artist said quite recently, 
"I don't like the word art"* 



The audience or consumers are quite naturally the largest and 
most diverse group, and logically contain the other three areas 
already mentioned* Within this area there appears a strong t 
need to have a definition for'eacti of the various art forms. 




or at least some written dtatenent sanctloalng the various 
foras and movements* This seems necessary before many can 
confront that tAlch Is called one of the arts, or to know 
that what they perceive Is one of the arts* I sometimes ^ 
wonder If this need could be associated with the basic 
human fear of the unknown, or not wanting to appear foolish, 
or CO put It In morewecent terms^ not liking to be *put on*, 
*put down*/sent up* or 'ripped off** Although there is 
this apparent need for definitions, this need is the very 
antithesis of the natural creative basis of the arts* 
History is full of events, religion and medicine containing 
classic examples, in which the refusal to discard definitions 
has resulted in tragedy* Definition Includes such things as 
conditioning, tradition and myth* I use religion and 
medicine rather than an art form, because most can see the 
obvious errors made through holding on to definitions in these 
areas, yet at the same time these same people often fail to 
see that the same can be applied to their daily lives and, 
of courset the arts* 

Any definition can only be made in retrospect, and to presume 
one that will transcend time, shuts the door to innovation, 
and new art forms* For ftxaiq>le, it is only during the last 
few years that photography has been included as d° ^tt form 
in the Australian Public Art Galleries, and it is still waiting 
the overall acceptance of the public* The true creative 
aspect of the arts is found in the consideration of, or quest 
intot the unknown* Any creative search, whether in painting, 
science or any other area requires the consideration of a great 
many possibilities* These possibilities may involve the 
various combinations or manipulations of known facts, together 
or apart from the unknown or conceptual* Since it is impossible 
to evaluate each possibility, the creative thinker makes 
decisions without having all the knowledge required* If the 
answers are known, which many definitions or formulas tend to 
suggest, then there would be no need for the search* Weaving 
through the new will come the questions of morality, sanity 
and valties* A recent example was of the artist who killed a 
cow and left it on some Govemmenc steps; the same person 
claimed to have a severed hand at home in his deep-freeze* tte 
know what happened to the artist* He was fined for the cow, 
3ud confronted by the police regarding the hand* Of course, 
this can be dismissed as a publicity stunt* and the aesthetic 
content questioned, but maybe it was a personal protestt or 
maybe community reaction was the intention* Whatever the case, 
existing definitions of art cannot cope wJth such actions or 
concepts * 

"Today's insanity is the norm of tomorrow. 
Today's heroes were yesterday*s enemies. 
And we continuously try to prove 
that yesterdmy^s heroes were not heroes At all"* 



So far; I have briefly endeavoured to highlight the following 
four pointa, namely:- 

(a) That the connmmlty, en masse, has little 
If any say In the arta* 

(b) That the arta are developed by a small 
percentage of the population* 

Cc) That left to the community, little If 

any change will occur* 

(d) That the word arts Is used to describe 
a range of activities that have 
fundamental differences in their baalc 
role and philosophy* 
Hy purpose, to date. Is not to uphold an elltlat principle, 
but simply to point out that coomnmity arta do not exlat in 
the Australian community* I believe that vhat la referred 
to as community arts is a misnomer for a very important 
function* Apart from the reasons already mentioned, using 
the words conmnmlty arta is adding another dimension to an 
existing, confused use of the word arts* Already it is being 
confused with public arts* 

Since I have said community arts is a misnomer, I suppose I 
should replace it with another, and to do that one should look 
into the role or function of Comaunlty Arts and consequently 
Community Arts Officers* 

In relation to the arts, Australia has been, and is still often 
referred to as being culturally barren* CoiDDunity spirit or 
mindedness Is not very strong, and in the light of television, 
radio, telephones, cars, and job specialisation, the isolation 
of Che individual is further developed; and coupled with this 
is the growing Intra-famlly break down* The last twenty-five 
years have heard the cry of the 'rights' of the Indlvldualj 
of minority groups, sociologists refer to our plurallatlc 
society, and an *in' phrase has been to Mo your own thing** 
Within this, the media-commercial 1st s do not help the cultural 
aspects of Australian life, for they tend to decide for the 
masses* In doing so they promote some art fprms at the eitpense 
of others, especially where a cult can be developed In their 
quest for economic gain* Although they apparently have this 
right, through the free enterprise philosophy, the rei&ulta 
nevertheless reatrlct the optlona available to a media- 
orientated society* The impressive younger groups are 
encouraged to have their own nruslc and dance forms, with 
serious music and ballet being conaldered non-enjoyable, and 
for an older age group* 

The'polnt I make is not to take away, but to enlarge their 
experiences without prejudice, so that when they become the 
older group their lack of exposure to all forms will not Inhibit 
their understanding or appreciation* * 
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The age' group divlBion, cultivated by the coiamerclaliBts, Is 
not the only influence of the media. The Atistralian composer, 
JameB Penberthy, vaB in Hobart recently. He made the coimnent 
that modem Berious music was given too little, if any, air 
play* His comment vas based on poor audience nunbera at 
concerts of modem serious music throughout Australia* It is 
not a value Judgment by the community of whether his music is 
good or bad, but rather a lack of acceptance because his sounds 
vere not covered in the general music cotiditioQing that ve each 
receive from birth* Academics may argue that a composer's 
music is not good, but should that stop people from attending 
the concerts? The same academics may say that Bock music is not 
good, but look at the audience numbers at Rock concerts! 

Although it is possible to write great screeds on many of the 
issues raised, (indeed much is already available), I tnist that 
I have pointed a vay to vhat I believe to be the basic function 
of community arts* Kamely, to aid the development, promotion 
and understanding of the arts within the community; to help 
resolve some of the existing confusions within the professional 
and amateur arts, educational arts, arts administration, and so 
on* In the simplest of terms, to delete the word barren from 
its apparent association with the Australian culture by striving 
to improve the community's understanding, access, exposure and 
Involvement in the arts* 

This does not call for the building of a new structure, 
duplicating existing facilities and systems, and so competing 
with the established* It would be desirable for the persons 
employed to develop the activities to operate from what could 
be called a Cultural Centre, Division of Cultural Activities, 
Arts Centre, Division of the Arts, or something similar* Their 
basic function would be to *do themselves out of a JobS not 
setting up and maintaining special projects* This could be 
achieved by working through the existing organisations, 
associations, clubs, coimoittees and educational facilities. To 
help without taking over; to suggest without dictating; to 
promote without seeking public recognition; to co-ordinate 
without seeking to control; and to educate without being 
prejudiced* To be non-political and aim for the greatest 
community involvement in the arts* 



Editor's Note : This contribution is a revised version of 
a paper read to, a Joint AEfi/CAE (Victoria) 
Conference held at The Grange, August 1975/ 



